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The participation of workers and their trade 
unions in Latin America’s economic and social 
development has been among the topics of dis- 
cussion at the first (1963) and second (1966) 
Inter-American Conferences of Ministers of 
Labor. At both conferences it was recom- 
mended that workers’ banks be established in 
the individual countries as a means of attacking 
two major obstacles to economic development: 
The adequate formation of capital for develop- 
ment investment; and the incorporation of the 
lower income groups into the money economy of 
the nations. Frequently, regular banking serv- 
ices are beyond the reach of the majority of 
the population in developing countries. On the 
one hand, workers’ banks promote workers’ 
savings, which shifts part of the workers’ in- 
come from immediate consumption to economic 
investment and thus promotes price stability, 
economic development, and better job oppor- 
tunities. On the other hand, these banks help 
to finance workers’ credit needs for illness, 
funerals, education, home purchases and im- 
provements, for the establishment of small 
businesses, and the financing of cooperative 
organizations. 


Conference Recommendations 


In order to encourage further the establish- 
ment of workers’ banks, the Organization of 
American States (OAS) and the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) sponsored a Confer- 
ence on Workers’ Banks in May 1967. Thecon- 
ference brought together Government and trade 
union representatives from countries con- 





*By Norene A. Halvonik, Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





WORKERS’ BANKS IN LATIN AMERICA* 


sidering the development of such institutions; 
officials of established workers’ banks in Latin 
America, Puerto Rico, Europe, and Israel; and 
representatives of interested international in- 
stitutions. Among the recommendations made 
by the conference were: (a) Both national and 
international institutions should assist in the 
establishment of effective workers’ banks; (b) 
Working relations between workers’ banks and 
national planning and development agencies 
should be established so that the banks can per- 
form fully their role as a factor in economic 
progress; (c) Governments should consider de- 
positing retirement and security funds in 
workers’ banks in addition to initial “seed* 
capital; (d) The Organization of American 
States, the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and other international organizations and in- 
stitutions, together with workers’ banks in 
Europe, Israel, and Puerto Rico, should pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance for the 
establishment and development of such banks 
in Latin America. 


Established Banks 


Since the first Inter-American Conference 
of Ministers of Labor was held in 1963, workers’ 
banks have been established in Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Venezuela, and Peru. The inauguration 
of the bank in Venezuela was postponed from 
May 1967 to later this year because of insuffi- 
cient capital. The establishment of workers’ 
banks is under serious consideration in Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, El Salvador, the Dominican 
Republic, and Colombia. 


Peru. The Trade-Union Cooperative Alliance 
was established in Peru in 1964 through the 
joint efforts of Peru’s major trade union and 
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housing cooperative organizations specifically 
as a means of dealing with that nation’s housing 
shortage. The bank is a combination mutual 
society, building and loan association, and 
housing cooperative. Its main objectives are 
the encouragement of workers’ savings, the 
lending of money to them at low interest to 
build homes under the cooperative system, and 
the financing of large-scale construction pro- 
grams. 

The working capital of the bank was formed 
from initial deposits of its members, the Peru- 
vian Government, and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). Membership is ac- 
quired either on an individual basis or through 
membership in a trade union or cooperative. 
In either case, the minimum initial deposit is 
50 sols (1 sol = US$0.03728), whichcan be used 
to open an individual account--either a regular 
savings account which pays 6 percent annual 
interest or a time deposit which pays 7.5 per- 
cent. Periodic bonuses are awarded to members 
as an incentive to saving. Loans are granted 
for building or buying a house, for purchasing 
a lot and then building a house, or for the im- 
provement or enlargement of an existing home. 
The loans may not exceed 80 percent of the 
value of the property, and interest charged is 
8 percent; terms vary from 5 to 20 years. 

The Trade-Union Cooperative Alliance is 
administered by a general board of members, 
a board of administrators, and a general mana- 
ger. Ultimate authority is vested inthe general 
board of members, which elects a board of ad- 
ministrators, which in turn designates the gen- 
eral manager. Although the latter administers 
the organization, the 5- to 11-member board 
of administrators directs the bank’s operations 
by determining the powers and duties of the or- 
ganization and approving the appointment of 

personnel. 


Guatemala. The Workers’ Bank of Guatemala 
began operation on January 1, 1966, with an 
authorized capital of 2 million quetzales (1 
quetzal = US$1). Three-fourths of the capital 
was subscribed by individual workers, trade 
unions, cooperatives, and interested outside 
parties, and one-fourth was contributed by the 
Government in two equal installments. The out- 
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side parties are issued preferred, nonvoting 
stocks, with a guaranteed dividend. All other 
shares are considered common stock and are 
valued at 10 quetzales. The holder of a share 
is entitled to one vote in the general assembly 
of shareholders. All public and private em- 
ployees who. earn more than 60 quetzales a 
month are required by law to buy 1 to 10 shares, 
depending on income, and pay for them in up 
to 20 monthly installments. (Workers who earn 
less than 60 quetzales and agricultural workers 
are exempt from the compulsory capitalization 
provisions.) : 

Like Peru’s bank, the Workers’ Bank of 
Guatemala is administered by a general assem- 
bly of shareholders (the Government and trade 
union organizations are permitted 30 and 20 
percent of the total votes, respectively; worker 
shareholders control 50 percent of the votes), 
a board of directors, and a manager. 


Venezuela. The workers’ bank of Venezuela, 
as legally constituted, will be a corporation 
with an initial capital of 4 million bolfvars (1 
bolfvar = US$0.2272); its authorized capital is 
20 million bolfvars. There will be two kinds of 
shares: Class A, to be subscribed by workers 
and their labor and economic organizations; 
and Class B, to be subscribed by the Govern- 
ment. The latter will earn no dividends and the 
Government will be required to sell them, at 
the bank’s request, whenever a Class A share- 
holder wishes to buy them; the Class Bshares 
will then be exchanged for an equal number of 
Class A shares. In order to prevent any partic- 
ular interest from gaining control of the bank, 
the law stipulates the “natural” or legal per- 
sons who may hold shares, the minimum and 
maximum number each may have, and the limi- 
tation with respect to voting and representation 
in the general assembly of shareholders. 

The bank will conduct all the normal oper- 
ations of acommercial and mortgage bank. Two 
special types of operations also will be under- 
taken by the bank. The first is a “voluntary 
savings” plan. Under the plan, a worker will 
commit himself to save a specified amount 
each month until an agreed amount is reached; 
at that time, his savings will be supplemented 
by the bank with a 20-year loan for the balance 





























needed to buy ahome. The second is a loan pro- 
gram for small businesses and industry for 
the specific purpose of creating new jobs. 

The Venezuelan workers’ bank will be 
directed by a general assembly of share- 
holders, the council of directors, and the exec- 
utive directorate. Policy will be determined by 
the 39-member council of directors, 33 of whom 
will represent Class A stock and 6 of whom 
will represent Class B stock. The council will 
elect the 7-member executive directorate (6 
representing Class A and 1 representing Class 
B stocks), which will administer the bank and 
carry out the council’s policy. 


Proposed Banks 


Nicaragua. The proposed Workers’ and Cam- 

rane vee: “te lant 
pesinos’ Bank of Nicaragua will be capitalized 
by the state and by the workers and their or- 
ganizations, such as local and national trade 
unions and cooperatives. To begin operations, 
the bank must have a minimum paid-in capital 
of 1 million cordobas (1 cordoba = US$0.14286). 
The Government of Nicaragua will contribute 
5 million cordobas to the bank in five annual 
installments. The capital to be subscribed by 
the workers, campesinos (small farmers and 
agricultural workers), and their respective 
organizations will be represented in three 
classes of shares, all valued at 50 cordobas 
each. Class A shares will be acquired only by 
workers and campesinos who are members of 
a trade union, cooperative, etc.; they lose their 
Class A status should they lose their affiliation 
with one of these organizations. Class B shares 
will be acquired by workers and campesinos in 
general, without regard to affiliations. Class 
C shares will be acquired by the worker and 
campesino organizations officially registered 
with the Minister of Labor or by incorporated 
individuals or enterprises. Only Class A share- 
holders will have a vote in the general board 
of shareholders, one vote to each shareholder 
regardless of the number of shares owned; 
Class B and Class C shareholders will have a 
voice but no vote. 

The bank will be administered by a general 
board of shareholders, the highest authority ot 
the bank: a directive board; and a supervisory 





board. The directive board will be comprised 
of five members--one nominated by the Nica- 
ragua President, one nominated by the Minister 
of Labor or his designate, and three repre- 
sentatives of the workers and campesinos 
elected at the general board of shareholders. 
From among its members, the directive board 
will elect the president, who will be the legal 
representative of the bank. The board also will 
designate a general manager, who will be the 
chief administrative executive. A three- 
member board of supervisors, elected by the 
Class A shareholders for one (or more) 
term(s) of 4 years, will supervise the adminis- 
tration of the bank’s functions as defined by 
the law establishing the bank. 

The Workers’ and Campesinos’ Bank will 
previde basically the same services as the 
workers’ banks previously mentioned. How- 
eve r, it has one unique feature. The bank will be 
permitted to buy shares and participate, without 
limitation, in unions, cooperatives, mutual as- 
sociations, and other worker and campesino 
organizations. It is further authorized to use 
that portion of its yearly profit equal to the 
Government’s contribution to the bank to con- 
stitute a Special Fund of Promotion to finance 
educational activities and the development of 
workers’ and campesinos’ organizations. 


Costa Rica. The Popular Bank of Costa Rica 
will be established by transforming an existing 
commercial bank into a workers’ bank. Its au- 
thorized capital will be 100 million col6nes (1 
col6n = US$0.15106); 40 million will be sub- 
scribed by the state in Class D shares, which 
will be transferred to the Social Security Fund. 
Such shares will be held permanently by the 
fund as capital and reserve for the national 
insurance program covering old age, death, and 
invalids benefits. The bank will then become the 
Treasurer of the Costa Rican Social Security 
Fund. The bank’s shares, denominated as 100 
col6nes each, will be of four classes: Class A, 
to be subscribed by the workers either directly 
or through authorized payroll deductions for- 
warded by their employers in the name of the 
workers; Class B, to be subscribed by trade 
unions, cooperatives, or mutual loan associa- 
tions; Class C, to be subscribed by Costa Rican 
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nationals or foreign residents; and Class D, to 
be subscribed by the state and its institutions. 

The bank will be divided into two independent 
departments--a commercial department and a 
mortgage department. The former will provide 
short- and medium-term personal, industrial, 
and agricultural loans, and the latter will pro- 
vide long-term loans for housing, industrial 
and commercial construction, and agricultural 
development. Like the Workers’ and Cam- 
pesinos’ Bank of Nicaragua, the Popular Bank 
of Costa Rica will be permitted to buy shares 
in and generally promote the creation and ex- 
pansion of trade unions, cooperatives, mutual 
loan associations, and other worker organiza- 
tions. 

The bank will be directed, administered, 
and under the inspection of an assembly of 
delegates, a directive board, a president, a 
manager, and an auditor. As in the other 
workers’ banks, the assembly of delegates 
will be the highest authority of the bank. It 
will be comprised of delegates for each one 
of the entities subscribed as either Class 
B or Class D shareholders, and 50 delegates 


for both Class A and Class C shareholders; 
all classes of shareholders will have voting 
rights in the assembly. The governing body 
of the bank will be the directive board, com- 
prised of seven members elected by the as- 
sembly of delegates--three to five members 
representing Class D shareholders; one rep- 
resenting Class A shareholders and one 
representing Class C shareholders, so long 
as the sums subscribed by Classes A and C 
are 1 million colénes each; and one repre- 
senting Class B shareholders, so long as the 
sum subscribed is 5 million colones. The 
Minister of Labor and Social Welfare will 
name the other director or directors needed 
to complete the board. The directive board 
will elect a president, who will be the princi- 
pal director of the bank. The manager will be 
the bank’s chief administrative executive. The 


_ operations of the bank will be subject to the 


supervision and inspection of an auditor 
general, who will be appointed by the Comp- 
troller General of the Republic.--The Law 
of Nicaragua and Publications of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 











OVERTIME AND LEAVE PROVISIONS IN THE U.S.S.R.* 


Overtime Work 


The Presidium of the Supreme Council de- 
creed the 5-day workweek in March 1967. 1/ 
While no mention was made about overtime, 
it may be assumed that such work, which still 
appears to be considerable, will continue to be 
forbidden under Soviet law without prior au- 
thorization by trade union and public authori- 
ties. Overtime work is permitted only in spe- 
cial or urgent circumstances stipulated in the 
Labor Code. 2/ Each worker is limited to 120 
hours of overtime work a year. A maximum of 
4 hours within 2 consecutive days is allowed, 
except for seasonal work, where the limit is 
4 hours aday and 50 hoursa month. 3/ Workers 
under 18 years of age, certain partial invalids, 
and expectant or nursing mothers are exempt 





*By Edmund Nash, Division of Foreign La- 
bor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1/ For discussion of this decree, see Labor 
Developments Abroad, June 1967, pp. 16-19. 

.2/ For a summary of such circumstances, 
see Labor Law and Practice in the U.S.S.R. 
(BLS Report 270, 1964), p. 44. 

3/ Sotsialisticheskii Trud (Socialist Labor, 
a monthly), Moscow, May 1961, p. 138. 

4/ E. Astrakhan and others, Trudovoe Pravo 
(Labor Law), Moscow, 1964, p. 99. 

5/ Spravochnik profsoyuznogo rabotnika 
(Handbook of the Trade Union Off icial), 
Moscow, 1965, p. 59. Also, Sotsialisticheskii 
Trud, October 1966, p. 138. 

§/ Astrakhan, op. cit., p. 100. 

/ Anatoli V. Yarko, Sverkhurochnye raboty 
(Qvertime Work), Moscow, 1965, p. 12. 

8/ See Monthly Labor Review, September 
1957, p. 1070. 























from overtime labor. Overtime work is paid 
at premium rates, usually time and a half for 
the 9th and 10th hours and double time for all 
hours in excess of 10. Overtime pay provisions 
in forestry provide for time and a quarter for 
the first 2 hours and time and a half for sub- 
sequent hours._4/ Pieceworkers receive a pre- 
mium of one-half of their base hourly rate for 
the first 2 overtime hours and the full base 
rate for each succeeding hour. Compensatory 
leave may not be given for overtime work ex- 
cept in the case of holiday work, and only at 
the worker’s request. 5/ Double time is paid 
for work on the eight legal holidays and, under 
certain circumstances, for work on the weekly 
day of rest (when compensatory time cannot 
be given). 6/ Normally, work on a rest day 
must be compensated by another day off. 

Refusal to work overtime when such work 
is considered critical is a punishable breach 
of labor discipline. If the worker believes that 
management’s request for overtime is unrea- 
sonable, he may appeal to his trade union com- 
mittee, to the enterprise’s Labor Protection 
Commission, or to the public labor health in- 
spector. 7/ 

The Soviet labor press continues to criticize, 
as of old, 8/ managers of enterprises for 
“storming,” or considerable compulsory over- 
time work in the last days of the month in order 
to meet production quotas. For example, the 
trade union daily Trud (Labor) reported on 
April 26, 1967, that in one foundry in Nizhne- 
Tagilsk, workers were compelled to work extra 
full shifts on the last Saturday and Sunday in 
March. Paradoxically, the management of this 
plant had been fined earlier for violating over- 
time laws, while receiving formal commenda- 
tion for surpassing other plants in productive 
output. 





Holidays 


The 8 legal holidays observed inthe U.S.S.R. 
are as follows: 


January 1 .........+..New Year’s Day 
March 8 .....+++++... International Woman’s 


Day 

May 1 and 2.......... International Labor 
Days 

May 9 ......+++++++-- World War II Victory 
Day 

November 7 and 8.....Anniversary of the 1917 
Revolution 

December 5 .......... Constitution Day 


If the worker’s day of rest coincides with a 
holiday, he is not entitled to another day of 
rest. 9/ The March 8 and the May 9 holidays 
were added in 1965. 


Vacations 


Before the enactment of the 5-day workweek, 
all wage and salary earners inthe Soviet Union 
were guaranteed paid annual leave of at least 
12 workdays or 2 weeks, provided they had been 
employed in their enterprise for a minimum of 
ll consecutive months 10/ and supplied valid 
excuses for all absences during that period. 11/ 
The change from a 6- to a 5-day workweek in- 
cludes a longer workday, and apparently will 
result in a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of workdays of leave. Under the new work 
schedule, length of leave will be calculated in 
calendar days instead of the former practice 
of workdays. 12/ 

The worker’s compensation during his leave 
corresponds to his average earnings during the 
12 calendar months preceding his vacation. 
Workers under 18 years of age are entitled to 
1 calendar month of leave, in the summer if 
they request it. In certain industries, like 
mining and metallurgy, blue-collar workers 
receive 3 extra days of annual leave after 2 
consecutive years of employment in the enter- 
prise. 13/ Persons in arduous or hazardous 
jobs are given increased annual leave ranging 
from 6 to 36 additional days. For example, 
workers in the Far North are granted anextra 
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18 workdays of annual leave. 14/ They alsoare 
granted leave without pay to c ver travel time 
to places of vacation. Teachers and scientific 
research workers are entitled to 48 workdays 
of leave during the summer. 

In 1964, the distribution of leave to wage and 
salary earners was as follows: 15/ 


Workdays of leave Percent of workers 


OCLs occ sec estoccges dh vcd 
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Annual vacations are staggered in a manner 
to insure constant and uninterrupted production 
throughout the year. The management of each 
enterprise prepares a list by January 1, sub- 
ject to trade union committee approval, 16/ 
which schedules the vacation of each worker 
during the calendar year. Approximately 8 per- 
cent of the work force is scheduled each month. 
After 1 year of service, a worker may take leave 





9/ Sbornik zakonodatelnykh aktov o trude 
(Collection of Labor Legislation), Moscow, 
1965, p. 229. 

1¢/ Expectant mothers, workers under 18 
years of age, new teachers, transferred 
workers, men discharged from the armed serv- 
ices, and certain others may receive advance 
leave during the first year at their place of 
work. (Trud, March 23, 1966, p. 3.) 

11/ The basic decree on leave of April 30, 
1930, is printed in full in Spravochnik profso- 
yuznogo rabotnika, op. cit., pp. 212-219. 

12/ Sovetskie profsoyuzy (Soviet Trade 
Unions, a semimonthly), No. 15, August 1966, 
p. 45. 

13/ Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

14/ V.G. Kamyshev, Spravochnik molodogo 
rabochego (Handbook for the Young Worker), 
Moscow, 1964, p. 55. 

15/ Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Herald), 
No. 6, June 1965, p. 93. 

16/ Sovetskie profsoyuzy, No. 12, June 1965. 
Also, Trud, March 23, 1966, p. 3. 
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in advance; should he quit after taking his un- 
earned leave, deductions for the unearned por- 
tion of his leave will be made from his last pay 
check. 17/ However, in cases of fire, flood, or 
other unexpected production stoppages, work- 
ers may be required to take their vacations 
during the shutdown. 18/ Workers also may be 
required to take their vacations at times other 
than desired, thereby interfering with planned 
vacations of husbands and wives. 19/ 

A vacation may be postponed for a valid rea- 
son, such as sickness, compulsory state duties, 
or management’s request. However, vacation 
accrual may not exceed 2 years, except for 
workers in the Far North and contiguous terri- 
tories. 20/ Monetary compensation in lieu of 
unused annual leave is permitted only in ex- 
ceptional cases. 21/ 


Sick Leave 


A worker may take paid sick leave only with 
a doctor’s authorization, in the form ofa sick- 
ness certificate. 

A worker usually is entitled to benefits from 
the first day of incapacity until he returns to 
his job or until he is declared an invalid 22/ 
(invalids receive special pensions). A new 
worker who had been discharged from his pre- 
vious job for violation of labor discipline or for 





17/ A. Fastykovski, Profsoyuznomu aktivis- 


tu_o trudovym zakonodatelstve (The Trade 
Union Activist’s Book on Labor Legislation), 


Moscow, 1964, p. 136. 

18/ Kamyshev, op. cit., p. 55. 

19/ Trud, March 23, 1966, p.3. 

20/ Sovetskie profsoyuzy, No. 12, June 1964, 
p. 45. 

21/ Ibid., No. 15, August 1966, p. 46. 

22/ A.T. Stesin, Ob otpuskakh rabochikh i 
Sluzhashchikh (Concerning Leave of Wage and 











Salary Earners), Moscow, 1966, pp. 115-116 and 
119. 

23/ Ibid., p. 118. 

24/ Ibid., p. 119. 

25/ Ibid., pp. 120-121. 

26/ Ibid., p. 122. 

27/ Ibid., pp. 116-117. 


committing a crime is entitled to sickness 
benefits only after 6 months on the job; how- 
ever, a job-connected illness entitles him to 
sickness benefits regardless of his length of 
service. 23/ A worker injured off the jobis en- 
titled to sickness benefits beginning on the 6th 
day of his incapacity. 24/ 

A work injury or an occupational disease en- 
titles a disabled worker to benefits equal to his 
full normal average wage for the period of dis- 
ability, regardless of his length of service or 
whether he is a trade union member. During 
illnesses unrelated to work, sickness benefits 
for nonunion members (about 5 percent of all 
the workers) are only one-half the amount to 
which union members are entitled; the latter 
receive sickness benefits ranging from 50 to 
90 percent of average earnings, according to 
length of employment in the same enterprise. 
The sickness benefit for nonwork-connected 
illness of workers under 18 years of age is 
equal to 60 percent of average earnings; and 
for partial war invalids, 90 percent. Trade 
union members are guaranteed a minimum 
monthly sickness benefit of 30 rubles (US$33) 
in urban areas and 27 rubles (US$30) in non- 
urban areas, 25/ 

Up to 3 days’ leave with pay to take care of 
a sick family member is authorized only if the 
sick person’s life is in danger and if neither 
hospital care or another family member is 
available to take care of the sick person; a 
woman worker, however, can take leave to look 
after a sick child under 2 years of age. The 
leave may be extended in exceptional cases. 26/ 
Paid leave is granted in cases of quarantine 
upon presentation of a certificate from the 
health authorities. 27/ 


Maternity Leave 


Women workers are entitled to 112 calendar 
days of paid maternity leave: 56 days before 
and 56 days after the birth of the child. The 
postnatal leave is extended to 70 days after 
multiple or abnormal births. 

During maternity leave, a woman worker re- 
ceives regular payments from the state social 
insurance fund ranging from 66.7 percent to 





100 percent of her average earnings, depending 
on her length of service, efficiency record, 
and other considerations. For example, trade 
union members on maternity leave receive full 
pay (a) if they have 3 years ofservice, includ- 
ing 2 years of continuous employment at their 
present enterprise or establishment, (b) if 
they are under 18 years of age and have been 
on their jobs at least 1 year, and (c) if they had 
distinguished themselves in the war or in pro- 
duction. 28/ Nonunion members and workers 
with less than 1 year of service receive two- 
thirds of their normal average wages for the 
period of their maternity leave. 

Women also have the right to leave without 
pay for a period of up to 3 months following 
postnatal leave; this right may be exercised at 
any time until the childisl year old. 29/ If an- 
nual leave is interrupted by maternity leave, 
the unused annual leave may be used after the 
maternity leave. 30/ 


Leave for School Purposes 


Leave for the purpose of taking final evening 
or correspondence school examinations, of 
preparing diploma projects or dissertations, 
and of preparing for Government examinations 
has played an important role in raising the 
level of qualifications of workers. In the 1965- 
66 school year there were 2,276,400 students 
enrolled in evening and correspondence 
courses in higher educational institutions (on 
the college level) throughout the U.S.S.R. and 
1,824,000 in secondary specialized schools.31/ 
Workers pursuing these courses systemati- 
cally are entitled to both leave with pay (based 
on the worker’s monthly average earnings over 
the previous 12 months) 32/ and leave without 
pay; no specified length of service at anenter- 
prise is necessary to qualify for such leave.33/ 
The main requirement for qualification is that 
workers have made satisfactory progress in 
their evening or correspondence courses. 
Leave without pay is granted to cover time to 
and from the place of examination. Should the 
worker fail in his final examination, he is not 
required to return any money he received for 
leave with pay.34/ 
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On the college level, workers taking evening 
or correspondence courses are entitled to 20 to 
40 calendar days of paid leave to complete re- 
search projects and to prepare for examina- 
tions, depending on what year of study they are 
in. In addition, they are granted 4 months with 
pay for the preparation of dissertations and an 
extra 30 calendar days of leave with pay to 
take Government examinations. In musical, 
dramatic, and certain other institutes, longer 
periods of leave are granted (60 to 142 days, 
most of the days after 40 to 60 being at half 
pay). 35/ The ceiling on the pay is 100 rubles 
(US$111) a month. Workers are granted 15 days 
without pay to prepare for entrance examina- 
tions to evening or correspondence schools on 
the college level. 36/ 

Workers are granted 10 days to prepare for 
and take entrance examinations for evening 
or correspondence secondary specialized 
schools. They are entitled to 10 to 20 calendar 
days of leave with pay each year to prepare 
for evening course examinations, depending on 
the year of study, and 30 to 40 days, for corres- 
pondence course examinations.37/ They are 
entitled to 2 months’ leave with pay to complete 
diploma research projects, and to 30 days with 
pay to take Government examinations. The 
ceiling on the pay is 80 rubles (US$89) a month. 

Workers progressing satisfactorily in higher 
or secondary specialized schools also are en- 
titled to 1 day off with half pay each week for a 
period of 10 months before their final school ex- 
aminations or the completion of their diploma 
research projects. Such workers may request, 
in addition, 1 or 2 days off without pay each 
week, and also 1 month without pay (but with a 





28/ Ibid., p. 113. 

29/ Ibid., p. 123. 

30/ Kamyshev, op. cit., p. 57. 

31/ Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR v_ 1965 g. 
(The National Economy in 1965), Moscow, 1966, 
p. 694. 

32/ Sotsialisticheski Trud, July 1964, p.129. 

33/ Kamyshev, op. cit., p. 50. 

34/ Sotsialisticheski Trud, May 1966, p. 127. 

35/ Stesin, op. cit., pp. 91-93. 

36/ Ibid., pp. 123-124, 

37/ Ibid., p. 87. 
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monthly stipend from the school) for the pur- 
pose of obtaining new factory experience and of 
gathering the necessary materials for a di- 
ploma project. 38/ 

Workers studying inthe regular 10-grade 
(nonspecialized) secondary schools are entitled 
to 20 workdays of leave withpay for graduation 
examinations; only 8 working days of leave are 
granted to workers enrolled in the 8-grade ele- 
mentary school for the purpose of taking gradu- 
ation examinations. 39/ 

During the school year, workers enrolled in 
evening and correspondence courses insecon- 
dary schools (grades 9 to 10) are entitled to 1 
day off with half pay a week (or an equivalent 
number of hours off during the week); in rural 
areas, workers are entitled to 2 days off with 
half pay a week, or an equivalent number of 
hours off during the week. These workers, if 
management can spare them, may ask for 
another 1 or 2 days off each week, without 
pay.40/ 

On the trade school level, workers are en- 
titled to 30 workdays off each year athalf pay 





38/ Sbornik zakonodatelnykh aktov o trude, 
op. cit., p. 171; also, Stesin, op. cit., p. 124. 





39/G. M. Yamenfeld, Osnovy_sovetskogo . 


grazhdanskogo i trudovogo prava (Fundamen- 





tals of Soviet Civic and Labor Law), Moscow, 
1965, p. 265. 

40/ Sbornik zakonodatelnykh aktov_o trude, 
op. cit., p. 169; also, Fastykovski, op. cit., 
p. 18. 

41/ Fastykovski, op. cit., p. 119. 

42/ Stesin, op. cit., p. 97. 

43/ Fastykovski, op. cit., p. 124. 

44/ Ibid., p. 126. 

45/ Kamyshev, op. cit., p. 138. 

46/ Stesin, op. cit., p. 123. 

47/ Ibid., p. 125. 


in order to prepare for and take exami- 
nations. 41/ 

Supervisory and technical employees who 
enroll in an evening or correspondence course 
of atleast 10 months’ duration for the purpose of 
increasing their qualifications are entitled to 10 
calendar days (and anynecessary travel time) 
with full pay to prepare for and take the neces- 
sary examinations. 42/ These employees, in 
exceptional cases, may be granted up to 3 
months’ leave with pay to acquire skills in- 
volving new techniques, 43/ 

Professors and teachers are entitled to 3 
months’ additional “creative leave” to complete 
textbooks or other teaching materials designed 
to be used widely. 44/ 


Other Leave 


Workers also are entitled to leave with pay 
for certain civic and other duties, such as (a) 
appearance in court as a witness, expert, or 
assessor, (b) attendance as a delegate to a 
trade union congress or conference, (c) serv- 
ice on the factory labor disputes board, and (d) 
appearance before a military draft board. 45/ 
There are many kinds of special leave without 
pay in addition to those mentioned earlier. For 
example, leave without pay of the same dura- 
tion as his paid leave, may be granted toa 
worker to cover the time of transportation to 
and stay at a resthome, particularly when the 
worker has been certified as in need of recu- 
peration, but already has used all his paid 
leave. 46/ Doctors may receive 3 to 4 months’ 
leave without pay from their regular jobs if 
they have been engaged to work during the sum- 
mer in resthomes or sanatoria.47/ A worker 
also is entitled to up to 3 days’ leave without 
pay if he marries or if his parent, spouse, or 
child dies. 








RECENT JAPANESE LABOR TRENDS 


The Japanese economy was almost crushed by 
the Second World War, its industrial production 
being reduced to one-fourth of its prewar level. 
By 1952, industrial production regained its 
prewar level, and by 1955, that level was ex- 
ceeded by about 60 percent. After passing its 
rehabilitation stage, the Japanese economy, 
riding high on a wave of technological innovation 
and investment, was able to maintain a rate of 
growth of almost 10 percent. From 1955 to1965, 
the real gross national product increased 2.4 
times, and industrial production increased 3.7 
times. 

Rapid progress was achieved in various sec- 
tors of the labor economy. The real wages of 
industrial workers, which in the immediate 
postwar period had been down to 30 percent of 
the prewar level, again rose in pace with the 
revival of the economy. In 1955, real wages 
exceeded the prewar level by 15 percent, and 
by 1965, they were double the prewar standard. 
Additionally, the contributions made by the 
development of trade union organizations, pro- 
tective labor legislation, as well as improve- 
ment and consolidation of the job market 
system, cannot be ignored. It was not easy, even 
with the rapid economic rehabilitation of the 
postwar period, to absorb the overflowing man- 
power supply caused by repatriation from 
abroad and the high birth rate of the immediate 
postwar years. Also, many people were em- 
ployed in agriculture andin medium- or small- 
scale firms where productivity was low and, as 
a result, the general level of wages was low and 
wage differentials were large. By 1955, how- 
ever, the pressure of manpower supply had 
gradually subsided, and since about 1959, the 





Editor’s Note: This article is an excerpt of 
the introductory chapter entitled ‘“Japan’s 
Labor Statistics; published by the Japanese 


Institute of Labor (Tokyo, January 1967). 
Omissions of text and minor changes of word- 
ing are not indicated. 
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job market has shown a remarkable tightness 
and the number of persons employed in agri- 
culture and other economic fields of low pro- 
ductivity has decreased steadily. 


Employment and Unemployment 


According to the Labor Force Survey, the 
population age 15 and older in 1965 amounted 
to 72.9 million. The labor force was 47.9 mil- 
lion. From 1953 to 1961, the ratio of the labor 
force to the total population age 15 and older 
was fairly stable, at 69 to 70 percent. In 1962 
a declining trend appeared, and in 1965 the 
ratio was down to 66 percent. In 1965, 47.5 
million persons were employed, and 390,000 
were totally unemployed. The ratio of totally 
unemployed persons to the total labor force was 
less than 1 percent. 

Widely spread small family-operated estab- 
lishments in agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry unfavorably affect employment condi- 
tions. Compared with the United States, for 
example, Japan has a higher percentage of 
employed persons in primary industry, and a 
lower percentage classified as employees and 
a higher percentage who are self-employed and 
unpaid family workers. By size of establish- 
ment, a greater proportion of employees is in 
small establishments and asmaller proportion 
in medium and large ones than in the United 
States. Many of the workers employed in the 
smaller enterprises are not fully employed. 
For Japan, therefore, the very low percentage 
of totally unemployed does not necessarily 
mean that the employment situation is 
favorable. 

This “backward” employment structure is, 
however, showing signs of rapid modernization. 
The percentage of persons employed in primary 
industry out of the total of employed persons 
went down from approximately 40 in 1955 to 26 
in 1965. Employees as a percentage of all em- 
ployed persons were 58.6 in 1965, lower than 
the 93 percent for England and the 86 percent 
for the United States, but almost as high as the 
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64.1 percent for Italy in 1964. But, for technical 
reasons, Japanese labor force survey methods, 
as compared with American or European meth- 
ods, yield estimates of the number of unpaid 
family workers which exceed the actual num- 
ber, resulting in a lower estimate of the per- 
centage of employees. There has also been a 
recent increase in the percentage of employees 
working in medium and large establishments. 
The reason for this change is to be found in the 
continued high degree of economic growth, 
which generates a rising labor demand by large 
enterprises where productivity is high. The 
trend for more new school graduates or the 
younger labor force to be hired by large enter- 
prises with better working conditions is also 
evident. 


Wages and Salaries 


Since the end of the War, average earnings 
have been rising year after year. According to 
the Monthly Labor Survey covering establish- 
ments with 30 and more regular employees, the 
wage level rose a little over 20 times during the 
period 1947-65. Considering that consumer 
prices increased slightly more than four times, 
the increase in real wages would be about five 
times. Between 1955 and 1965, the nominal wage 
level increased somewhat more than twice, and 
real wages by alittle less. The pace of increase 
in the wage level until around 1953 was very 
rapid, a yearly rate of 15 percent or more, 
reflecting the progress in economic rehabilita- 
tion. Between 1953 and 1960, the pace was only 
about 3 to 7 percent per year. Between 1961 and 
1965, the rate of increase picked up again, ex- 
ceeding 10 percent annually. These data are 
based on the total monthly cash earnings per 
regular worker, composed of the “contract cash 
earnings” (regular payments) and the “special 
cash payments” (extraordinary payments). In 
1966, the average total monthly cash earnings 
were 43,925 yen (360 yen= US$1) of which the 
regular payments were 34,221 yen, and the 
remaining 9,704 yen were the extraordinary 
payments. 

The typical characteristic of the Japanese 
wage structure, namely the large wage differ- 
ential by size of enterprise and age group, also 











has undergone some changes. Nurtured by post- 
war economic rehabilitation, the wage differ- 
ence by size of enterprise reached its peak in 
1958. Since then it has narrowed rapidly. Ac- 
cording to the Monthly Labor Survey, if the 
average wage of regular employees in manu- 
facturing enterprises with 500 and more em- 
ployees is taken as 100, in establishments with 
30 to 99 employees it stood at 67 in 1950 and 
55 in1958, but in1965 it had gone up to 71. There 
are also large differences in fringe benefits by 
size of enterprise. Here again the trend to- 
ward reduction is evident. The reduction of 
wage differences since 1958 results from the 
higher rate of wage increase in medium- and 
small-sized enterprises. The change is espe- 
cially noticeable with regard to the wages of 
younger employees. 

The April 1965 survey of regular payments 
shows that hardly any differential exists by size 
of enterprise for workers age 30 and younger, 
and that the existing differential for middle and 
higher age groups has tended to be reduced. In 
manufacturing, if the average wage of workers 
age 20 to 24 is taken as 100, that of workers 
age 40 to 50 was 215 in 1954, 233 1958, 216 
in 1961, and 177 in 1965. It is typical for Jap- 
enese enterprises in determining wages to give 
special weight to age and years of service with 
the enterprise. This practice is called the 
“seniority wage system.” As older employees 
have longer years of service, they receive 
higher wages. The system prevails more widely 
in large enterprises. For example, in 1965, 
taking the wage of employees in the 20-24 age 
bracket as 100, that of employees age 40 to 50 
was 117 in enterprises with 10 to 29 employees, 
131 in enterprises with 30 to 99 employees, and 
245 in enterprises with 1,000 and more em- 
ployees. Differentials among age groups are 
also influenced by the type of employee. They 
are wider for male workers than for female 
workers, for clerical employees than manual 
workers, and for higher school graduates than 
for lower school graduates. Thus, within the 
enterprise, wages for equal work differ con- 
siderably according to the age of the employee. 
The recent trend toward narrower wage differ- 
entials reflects the rapid increase in wages of 


younger workers caused by changes in the labor 
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market, the growing tendency to. distribute 
uniformly the amount of wage increase, as well 
as revisions of the wage system, such as the 
introduction of remuneration based on job 
evaluation. 

In recent years, wages for outdoor workers 
in construction, land and harbor transport in- 
dustries, agricultural workers and day la- 
borers, whose wages have been very low, have 
also increased markedly. 


Hours of Work 


In 1965, average monthly hours worked per 
employee were 192.9, of which 176.4 were 
scheduled hours and 16.5 nonscheduled (over- 
time). The total days worked were 23.6 per 
month. Generally speaking, the smaller the 
enterprise the longer the hours of work. In 
manufacturing, the hours of work in enterprises 
with 30 to 99 employees were about 6 percent 
longer than the hours in enterprises with 500 
and more employees. On an industry basis, con- 
struction, manufacturing, transportation and 
communication have somewhat longer hours of 
work than finance, insurance, and electricity, 
gas, and water services. 


Since 1961, changes in monthly hours worked 
have followed business fluctuations. However, 
the trend has been toward a gradual reduction 
in the number of hours of work.* 

A greater number of employees are under a 
7-hour schedule than under an 8-hour schedule. 
In finance, insurance, and real estate, more 
than half of the employees are scheduled to 
work less than 7 hours per day. 


Industrial Accidents 


In 1965, the frequency rate of industrial 
accidents with one or more working days lost 
was 12.38 per 1 million working hours in en- 
terprises with 100 and more employees. Among 
industries, the highest rate, 104,14, was found 
in mining, next in construction with 16.24, ana 
forestry with 15.92. The general trend in all 
industries is definitely on adecline, from about 
30 in 1952 and 1953 through 20 in 1954 to 1958, 
to the current frequency rate of almost 10. In 
mining, however, the rate is increasing. 
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Labor Productivity 


The postwar economic growth was accom- 
panied by a remarkable increase in the produc- 
tivity of labor. From 1960 to 1964, the Ministry 
of Labor’s index of man-hours required per unit 
of product in 14 manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed decreased 29.0 percent. In the ammonia 
fertilizer industry, the decline was 44.1 per- 
cent; in tire and tube manufacturing, 43.5 
percent; and in the automobile industry, 41.6 


-percent. 


The index calculated by the Japan Produc- 
tivity Center, based on the Monthly Statistics 
of Industrial Production prepared by the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry, for 
the period 1960 to 1965, denotes productivity 
increases of 49.9 percent in mining and 48.0 
percent in manufacturing. Generally speaking, 


‘the productivity increase is higher in heavy 


and chemical industries than in the lighter 
manufacturing industries. 


Prices and the Cost of Living 


Prices. The postwar rise in consumer 
prices started in 1953 and 1954, whereas from 
1955 on, the wholesale price index has remained 
almost at the same level, except for slight 
changes in accordance with economic fluctua- 
tions. The urban consumer price index started 
to rise in the latter half of 1959, and between 
1960 to 1965 it rose markedly (35.2 percent). 
The greatest rise is seen in food (41.9 percent). 
The rise is also marked in miscellaneous ex- 
penses (37.1 percent), housing costs (28.9 per- 
cent), and clothing (23.9 percent). The rise in 
expenses for education and recreation among 
miscellaneous expenses, and the rise in rent 
and the cost of repairs among the housing costs 
are notable. 


Family Living. Notwithstanding the increase 
in consumer prices, a substantial! increase in 
income has improved the family budget. From 
1955 to 1965 the increase in the income of 
urban worker families was about 130 percent, 
exceeding the 110-percent increase in total 
expenditures (living expenditures as well as 
taxes and social insurance fees). During the 
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period, expenditure for food increased 80 per- 
cent, but its ratio to total living expenditures 
was reduced from 45 to 36 percent. 

The increase in living expenditures was 121 
percent. During the same period, however, the 
average number of household members was 
reduced from 4.7 to 4.1 persons. Taking this 
into consideration, the increase in living ex- 
penditures calculated on the basis of 4 members 
per household and 30.4 days per month was 136 
percent. Even if deflated by the consumer price 
index, the increase would be 62 percent. In other 
words, while consumer prices were rising, the 
improvement in living standards was reflected 
in the increased purchase of consumer durable 
goods and services. Particularly notable were 
expenditures for housing, mainly increased 
purchases of durable goods such as furniture 
and fixtures, that jumped 128 percent. The 
distribution of durable goods is remarkable. 
According to the Consumer Behavior Survey, 
the ratio of worker households possessing a 
television set went up from 7 in February 1958 
to 91 in February 1966. The ownership of auto- 
mobiles is still low, going only from 2.1 per- 
cent in 1962 to 9 percent in 1966. In recent 
years, however, the purchase of certain goods 
has been slowing down, as a first-round satura- 
tion level has been reached. 

The quantity of housing is still lagging far 
behind, mainly because of the extreme rise in 
the price of land. According to the National 
Population Census of 1960, out of the 19.6 mil- 
lion ordinary households, 12.7 million live in 
their own houses, 1.3 million in houses owned 
by companies or organizations, and 5.5 million 
in rented houses or rooms. The number of 
tatami (sleeping mats of 1.65 square meters) 
per person is, in the same order, 4.7, 3.6, and 
2.4 to 3.1, respectively. Even owner-occupied 
houses are not necessarily uncrowded; in the 
case of rented houses and rooms, the survey 
indicated extremely crowded conditions. 


Labor Relations 


After the War, the - Japanese trade union 
movement made rapid progress. In the spanof 
2 or 3 years, trade union membership reached 


nearly 6.7 million. Compared with the 420,000 
membership in 1936, the progress was truly 
remarkable. The enlarged employment from 
around 1952 on again brought about an increase 
in membership, and in 1965 the total member- 
ship amounted to approximately 10.2 million, 
and the rate of organization (proportion of trade 
union membership to total employees) reached 
36 percent. Collective agreements, which hard- 
ly existed in prewar days, were rapidly con- 
cluded, and the ratio of members covered by 
collective agreements to members legally 
eligible for the application of the collective 
agreement reached about 80 percent. 

The rate of organization is widely different 
according to industry and size of enterprise. 
For instance, in mining, transportation, and 
communication, the rate of organization is 60 
to 70 percent. In manufacturing, it is a little 
less than 40 percent, and in agriculture, 
forestry, trade, and finance, around 20 percent. 
One of the most prominent features is the large 
differences in the rate of organization accord- 
ing to size of enterprise. In the private sector 
in 1963, the rate of organization was about 61 
percent in enterprises with 500 and more reg- 
ular employees, 11 percent inenterprises with 
30 to 99 regular employees, and as low as 3 
percent in enterprises with 29 regular em- 
ployees or fewer. 

Another feature typical of Japan is that 
almost all trade unions are organized on an 
enterprise basis, not onan industrial or occu- 
pational basis as in the western countries. Many 
local unions are either affiliated with Sohyo 
(General Council of Trade Unions of Japan) or 
Domei (Japanese Confederation of Labor). Out 
of the total trade union membership of approxi- 
mately 10.2 million (July 1965), about 4.3 mil- 
lion are affiliated with Sohyo and about 1.7 
million with Domei. 

Following the development of trade union 
organizations after the war, the number ofla- 
bor disputes increased. In 1948, the number of 
workers involved in labor disputes accompa- 
nied by work stoppages exceeded 2.3 million, 
the highest on record. Except for 1952, it re- 
mained at about 1 million until about 1956. 
Since then it has risen, and in 1961 and 1965 
nearly 1.7 million workers were involved. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








REGIONAL 


Union-Communities Relations Appraised. 


Trade unions inthe six member states of 
the European Communities expressed con- 
cern at the 10th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Rome Treaty onMarch 25, 1967, 
about labor's ability to increase or even 
maintain some influence upon the progress 
of economic and social integration. In 
a joint memorandum submitted to the mem- 
ber governments, the European Trade 
Union Secretariat (an affiliate of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions--ICFIU) and the European 
Organization of the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU) 
reaffirmed their conviction that only an 
integrated Europe can provide for a con- 
tinued rise in the standard of living 
for the peoples of the Communities 
and help maintain peace and stability 
throughout the world. 

The trade unions supported the merger 
of the three European Communities--the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), 
the European Economic Community (EEC), 
and the European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM). Support was based on the 
expectation that the merger would 
strengthen the combined Communities' in- 
stitutional structures and increase their 
effectiveness in securing greater homo- 
geneity among the member countries. At 
the same time, the unions feared that the 
merger may further weaken the unions' 
position and take away ordilute even the 
limited rights and privileges they now 
have only in the ECSC, They were highly 
critical of the present "confusion of 
powers and responsibilities" at the 
executive level of the EEC. They argued 
that the executives "could not possibly 
fulfill" the role they were entrusted 
with by the Treaty. They contrasted the 
confusion which prevented the trade 
unions fromeffectively participating in 
the Community's economic and _ social 
policy with the undisputed right of union 
participation and protest inthe in- 
dividual member countries, They stated 
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that the Labor Ministers of the Six can- 
not agree onCommunity social policy be- 
cause "for some of them the presence of 
the unions at the European level is un- 
desirable or even unacceptable"; that 
deliberations in the Council of Ministers 
and the administrative Commission and 
between the two are being kept secret; 
and that the Commission makes economic 
policy recommendations to the member 
governments without any consultation 
with the representatives of labor. 

The trade unions wanted to make sure 
that the new joint executive of the merged 
Communities would not be established 
according to the "lowest common denomina- 
tor" regarding labor representation. 
They demanded that the newsingle execu- 
tive include men whom the trade unions 
trust, because of the importance of having 
the working class cooperate in Community 
work; that the Economic and Social Com- 
mittee, an advisory body on manpower, be 
granted the right to initiate action as 
well; and that newformal structures and 
informal contacts be established to make 
possible a continuing dialogue between 
the trade unions onthe one hand and the 
Council and the Commission on the other, 
beyond the formal consultation with the 
Economic and Social Committee. 

In conclusion, the unions. recalled 
that increating the newCommunities, the 
governments had declared their determina- 
tion to secure economic and social prog- 
ress through common action, essentially 
to improve the employment and living 
standards of all of their people. The 
unions maintain that only with the active 
support and participation of the working 
masses through their trade union repre- 
sentatives can these commitments be car- 
ried out.--Joint Trade UniomMemorandum. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Unions' Bargaining Demands Reflect 
Recession. In the first quarter of 
1967, the attitudes of union leaders 
reflected the recession. Unemployment 
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was at 2.7 percent of the labor force 
(576,000) in April, compared with 0.6 
percent in April 1966, Realizing the 
changed economic climate, the unions 
have become more willing to practice 
wage restraint and have framed their 
wage demands within limits suggested by 
Government officials, However, they 
continue to be wary of formal wage 
guidelines and express fear that any 
"emergency" controls imposed by the 
Government during the current economic 
recession eventually might become a 
regular part of the collective bargain- 
ing process. Conscious of potential 
restiveness among the rank and file, 
Economics Minister Schiller, a Social 
Democrat, has given assurances that he 
is not considering any such controls. 
The unions have supported the Minister's 
reflationary and other economic measures, 
asking only that any resulting burdens 
should not fall exclusively on the la- 
boring class nor any benefits go ex- 
clusively to management, (The new 
Economic Stability Law enacted on 
June 2, 1967, does contain provisions 


for Government income policy guidelines 


affecting both management and labor; 
but the guidelines would be nonobliga- 
tory.) 

In collective bargaining, management 
has been taking a stiffer line. As 
labor demand decreased and the unions' 
position weakened, the unions have had 
to accept considerably less than they 
originally hoped to get. According to 
union estimates, wage increases ob- 
tained during the first quarter of 1967 
averaged only 3.6 percent--well below 
last year's levels, Also, the unions 
complain that management has been taking 
advantage of the softer job market by 
cutting back on voluntarily granted 
fringe benefits and piece rate standards, 
Since job security recently has been the 
workers' primary concern, the unions have 
found it difficult to interest workers 
in combatting such management efforts. 
In view of the changed outlook, some 
economic research institutes predict a 
"negative wage drift" in 1967 (i.e., 
actual increases inearnings lagging be- 
hind negotiated wage rates), a phenomenon 
that would be unique in postwar Germany.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 











EASTERN EUROPE 








GERMANY, SOVIET ZONE 


Manpower Aspects of Development Plan 
Until 1970 Described. Higher wages, 


more leisure time, and greater social 
security benefits have been included in 
the economic development plan for the 
years "until 1970." The annual cost was 
estimated at 1 billion marks (about 
US$240 million). On May 27, 1967, the 
East German State Planning Commission 
officially adopted details of the plan, 
which were published inNeues Deutschland 
on May 28 and 31 and June ll. 

The plan raised minimum gross monthly 
wages from 220 to 300 marks (about 
US$51 to US$71), effective July 1, 1967, 
and scheduled graduated increases in 
all other monthly wages under 400 marks 








industry. 


(US$95). The directive covers all 
workers and salaried employees, but 
those workers who "have very little 
opportunity to earn higher wages through 
better performance and training" will 
be the chief beneficiaries. Cited 
as examples were cleaning personnel, 
janitors, service and supply workers, 
and junior maintenance workers in 
The workers affected by the 
graduated pay increases generally re- 
ceive productivity bonuses and similar 
benefits, which are excluded from the 
ceiling of. 400 marks. The graduated 
wage increases are to be computed on 
the average wage rates for each category 
of work and not on individual earnings. 
About 800,000 workers will qualify for 
these raises, 
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The workweek will be reduced to 5 days 
in September 1967. (See LDA, June 1967, 
pp. 16-19, for the recent reduction to 
a 5-day workweek in the Soviet Union.) 
Most employees will work 43-3/4 hours a 
week (shift workers, 42 hours) instead 
of the previous 45. About 1.5 million 
workers will benefit fromanincrease in 
minimum paid vacations from 12 days to 
15 days annually. Several religious 
holidays, however, were abolished, Min- 
imum monthly pensions go up from 129 to 
150 marks (US$30.71 to US$35.71), and a 
system of voluntary supplementary pen- 
sion insurance will be introduced. 

The plan's improvements in family 
allowances favor large families. Among 
the 17 million East Germans are about 
174,000 families who have four children 
or more. The present monthly allowance 
of US$S for each of the first three 
children in a family remains the same. 
Allowances for the fourth child, however, 
are raised from 40 to 60 marks (US$9.52 
to US$14.25), and forthe fifth and sub- 
sequent children from 45 to 70 marks 
(US$10.71 to US$16.67). Allowances are 
paid as long as the children are in 
school, Parents of large families also 
are promised special housing subsidies 
and facilitation of installment buying. 

To encourage more women to join the 
labor force, the plan envisages greater 
protection for them on the job and more 
and better child day-care centers, which 
the enterprises and public authorities 
will operate cooperatively, In _ the 
computation of old-age pensions, women 
workers will be given extra “work year" 
credits for the birth and rearing of 
their children. 

Employers are urged to improve safety 
and hygiene at work and to provide better 
meals and recreation facilities. The 
workers' active participation in the 
regulation of their working conditions 
is to be promoted. Also to be promoted 
are more sports and cultural activities. 

The plan puts special emphasis on 
education and training. It endeavors 
to lay the foundation for the country's 
needs for trained manpower up to 1980 
and envisages improvement in both the 











quality and the quantity of instruction 
offered. About 14,000 new classrooms 
are to be constructed before 1970, and 
the number of young persons undergoing 
vocational training is to be augmented 
by about 330,000 over the next few years 
to about 1 million, Training will be 
geared to flexibility in acquiring new 
technological knowledge, and longer 
school attendance is to be urged. All 
students attending higher institutions 
of learning will be encouraged to pre- 
pare for professions emphasizing the 
natural sciences, economics, and tech- 
nology. Finally, the Government will 
establish and operate a_ system of ad- 
vanced on-the-job training for workers, 
Instruction will be concentrated on 
electronics and data processing, in which 
the demand for skilled manpower is ex- 
pected to rise spectacularly. 

Labor productivity under the plan is 
to increase about 7 percent annually 
until 1970 (or 45 percent since 1965). 
This is to be achieved mainly through 
intensified mechanization and automation 
but also through better trained pro- 
duction workers and supervisory per- 
sonnel, Workers are urged to be more 
active in production committees and 
economic councils and to make every 
effort to achieve production quotas. 

Production of consumer goods is_ to 
increase 42-45 percent between 1965 and 
1970. The plan ordered that products 
which will "facilitate and lessen house- 
work and permit a meaningful use of 
leisure time" were to be emphasized. 
Major increases in foodstuffs, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, television 
sets, and automobiles are tobe achieved. 
Improvements also are called for in 
health and sanitation and in home re- 
pair and other services, with special 
regard to children and older persons 
and to the convenience of workers' 
commuting to their jobs. The number of 
doctors for every 10,000 persons is to 
be increased from 11 in 1965 to about 
15 in 1970, Per capita real income is 
expected to rise about one-fifth during 
the period.--German Press and 
Mission in Berlin. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





CEYLON 


Government Fosters Worker Education. 
Since 1963, nearly 500 workers have re- 
ceived training under a Government pro- 
gram of worker education, The Govern- 
ment hopes that the program will reduce 
labor unrest which has caused an average 
annual loss of 746,000 man-days through 
strikes in the period 1961-65. An 
article on workers' education in the 
February 1967 issue of the Ceylon La- 
bour Gazette, published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, stated that "National 
development requires that employers 
and workers should learn to behave as 
complementary and not as_ conflicting 
parties," 

The objectives of the Government pro- 
gram are to promote strong, democratic 
trade unions; totrain responsible trade 
union leaders; and to have workers par- 
ticipate fully inthe economic and social 
life of the country without sacrificing 








the independence and freedom of the 
trade unions. 

In 1959, a workers' education expert 
of the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) recommended that labor education 
centers be established with the financial 
assistance of the Government but be 
directed and controlled by the unions. 
When the unions failed to agree on the 
implementation of the proposal, the 
Government started a program, in 1963, 
which was conducted by the Government 
and private industry. The Government 
plans to expand its program by construct- 
ing a workers' education center in 
Colombo, which could provide more broadly 
based instruction of longer duration. 

The largest union in the country--the 
Ceylon Workers' Congress--has organized 
its own workers' education program and 
has been advised by an ILO expert on 
the organization of an education depart- 
ment. Its 352,000 members work chiefly 
on plantations.--Ceylonese Publication. 








AFRICA 














LIBERIA 


Austerity Tax Introduced. A 3-year 
austerity taxon the gross wages and 
salaries of all Liberian citizens over 
16 years of age became effective in 
February 1967. The tax rates are 4.2 
percent of monthly salaries or wages 
amounting to US$600 or more annually 
and 2.1 percent of all monthly wages 
or salaries below US$600. From a 
sampling of 45,000 workers in the mone- 
tary economy (about half of the total), 
the Department of Planning and Econoa- 
ic Affairs determined that 36,000 
earned an annual salary of less than 
US$600 and, of these, 24,000 earned 





less than US$350. 





Estimated yearly revenue from the tax 
will be about US$1.6 million. The De- 
partment expects that half of the reve- 
nue will be paid by Government employees 
(13,000) and half by private enterprise 
employees (90,000). 

All employers are responsible for with- 
holding the tax from the monthly wages and 
salaries of their employees and deposit- 
ing it quarterly with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenues. Private employers must 
also report the names of their employees 
sho annually earn US$600 or more. Any 
employer who fails to deduct, withhold, 
deposit, or pay the tax will be fined a 
sum equal to twice the amount of the tax 
and, in addition, will be required to pay 


the tax.--U,S. Embassy, Monrovia. 
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FAR EAST 











INDONESIA 


Government Employment Reduced and Pay 





Raised. The Cabinet instructed Govern- 
ment departments and state enterprises, 
which have been chronically overstaffed, 
to reduce theirwork forces to aminimum, 
If possible, jobs for discharged workers 
are to be found in other Government de- 
partments or inprivate enterprises. The 
Manpower Ministry, coordinator of the 
policy, expected that staffing plans 
would be completed by May 15, and that the 
dismissal or transfer of employees would 
begin to take place shortly thereafter. 

Some employees for whom jobs cannot be 
found will be placed oninactive status, 
but they will receive their former pay 
for 6 months to 2 years. Three groups 
of employees are to be discharged without 
benefit of inactive status, but two of 
these will receive a form of severance 


pay. The three groups are as follows: 
Reemployed pensioners; employees 55 years 
of age and over; and chronic absentees 
(those absent for 30 days within a 3- 
month period or 50days within a 6-month 
period for reasons other than illness), 
The employees discharged because of age 
will receive full salary for 6 months 
and any long-service leave payments’ to 
which they may be entitled; chronic 
absentees will be paid for 3 months and 
receive long-service payments. 

Wages and money allowances of civil 
servants and military personnel were in- 
creased by 50 percent, effective April 
1967. Concurrently, subsidized rice 
rations (a very important part of total 
earnings) for civil servants and depend- 
ents, as well as military dependents, 
pensioners, and employees of state enter- 
prises, were increased from 8 to 10 kilo- 
grams monthly.--U.S. Embassy, Djakarta. 











LATIN AMERICA 








CHILE 


Vocational Training in the 1960's Re- 
viewed. In Chile, where three out of 
five workers have less than 6 years of 
schooling, the Government has undertaken 
an extensive vocational training and 
apprenticeship program to increase the 
proportion of skilled manpower. 

The program is directed by the National 
Vocational Training Institute, which, 
in October 1966, succeeded the Vocational 
Training Department of the Production 
Promotion Corporation (CORFO). (See LDA, 
January 1967, pp. 12-13.) The Depart- 
ment had been set up in 1960 as a first 
step in the establishment of a permanent 
national vocational training center, 

The Institute's apprenticeship program 
is voluntary. It is designed for youth 
between 14and18 years of age who cannot 
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obtain employment and have no means of 
continuing their education. Skill devel- 
opment in electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering isthe primary emphasis of the 
program. Apprenticeships last for 2to 3 
years and consist of a 2-month preappren- 
tice vocational training period followed 
by on-the-job training and 1 day-a-week 
classroom instruction. The Institute's 
programs usually consist of 80 percent 
practical work and 20 percent theory. 
The Institute offers three types of 
courses under its general vocational 
training program: Basic training, ad- 
vanced training, and specialization, The 
basic training courses are for persons 
who wish to become assistants in partic- 
ular trades but do not have previous 
knowledge of the trade; these courses 
last approximately 5months (800 hours). 
Advanced training courses of approxi- 
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mately 250 hours are provided for the 


upgrading of skills. Specialization 
courses are basically variations on the 
advanced training courses, geared to 
specific needs. In addition to the above 
programs, the Institute offers an inten- 
sive l-year course for young people who 
have completed their secondary education 
and vocational training and wish to be- 
come technicians at the middle managerial 
levels, where the lack of skilled man- 
power has been most evident. 

The Institute operates 15centers; each 
center specializes in certain trades. 
Separate programs, formulated after study 
of particular economic needs, also are 
carried out in geographic and economic 
areas. Such programs generally use exist- 
ing facilities of state-run and private 
industrial undertakings or educational 
institutions, Mobile units provide train- 
ing programs in the operation and main- 
tenance of agricultural machinery as well 
as courses in drilling, propping, engi- 
neering, etc., inthe mining industries. 

During the 1960-65 period, 20,046 stu- 
dents participated in training programs 
at the Institute's 15 centers; 7,356 in 
basic training courses, 11,397 in ad- 
vanced training courses, and 1,293 in 
specialized courses. An additional 9,478 
persons took part in basic and advanced 
training courses offered under separate 
programs. In that period, the proportion 
of trainees enrolled in the different 
types of courses changed greatly. In 
1961, 90 percent of the trainees took 
basic training courses and 10 percent, 
advanced training courses. By 1965, the 
percentages were 24 and 72, respectively; 
the remaining 4 percent were enrolled in 
the specialized courses that had been 
initiated in 1963. 

The Institute has used extensively 
technical assistance provided by inter- 
national organizations (the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, the United 
Nations, and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development) and under 
bilateral agreements with several Euro- 
pean countries (the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, andFrance). It also has agreements 
with other Chilean institutions for the 
Sharing of facilities and expenses.-- 
International Labour Review, May 1967, 


pp. 452-464, 





GUATEMALA 


Employer-Financed Institute Expands 
Worker Recreation Facilities. The Work- 
ers Recreation Institute of Guatemala 
(IRTRA) inaugurated a second center-- 
Auga Caliente--on May 16, 1967. The 
Institute is unique in Latin America in 
that itis financed completely by private 
employers who annually contribute 1 day's 
pay for each person on their payrolls. 

Since opening its first center on Lake 
AmatitlAn in 1963, the Institute has pro- 
vided recreation facilities for about 
273,000 workers and their families. 
Facilities at Lake Amatitl&n include a 
large adult swimming pool, a children's 
wading pool and playground, and beach- 
type bathing, picnic, and motor-boat 
facilities ona lake. The Institute also 
presents stage productions for adults and 
children. Workers and their families are 
transported, without cost, to and from 
the center on IRTRA-owned busses. 

The Agua Caliente center, when com- 
pleted, will consist of three distinct 
units. The first, opened on May 16, 
covers a recreation area designed to ac- 
commodate 3,000 persons; it includes an 
administrative building, a first-aid 
clinic, dressing room and storage facili- 
ties, two open-air pagodas, and an arti- 
ficial lake. The second phase, already 
under construction, will consist of a 
“thermal spa" located near the adjoining 
sulphur springs; it will have both indi- 
vidual and family mineral baths and two 
swimming pools. The third phase, still 
being planned, will consist of vacation 
cottages for workers and their families. 

The Institute is administered by a board 
of directors composed of six employer 
representatives selected by four employer 
organizations (the Chamber of Industry, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the General As- 
sociation of Farmers, and the General As- 
sociation of Guatemalan Merchants), two 
worker representatives chosen by the 
Government from slates presented by or- 
ganized labor, andone Government repre- 
sentative who usually is named by the 
Labor Ministry. All employers covered 
by the Social Security Institute, which 
is the collection agent for the employer 
contributions, participate in the pro- 
gram.--U.S. Embassy, Guatemala. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came to the attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 











INTERNATIONAL 


Argiroffo, Enrico. "Recruitment of Seamen in Asia," International Labour Review, March 
1967, pp. 145-165. 

Hunt, Chester L. Social Aspects of Economic Development. New York, McGraw-Hill [1966]. 
255 pp. [McGraw-Hill series in international development | 

Iaternational Labour Office, Automation and Nonmanual Workers. Geneva, 1967. 109 pp. 
[Labour and Automation, Bulletin 5| 

----. Report of the Director-General, Part I--Nonmanual Workers: Problems and Prospects, 
Geneva, 1967. 126 pp.ttables. [International Labour Conference, 5lst sess., 
Rept. I (Pt. 1) ] 

Neef, Arthur F., andRosa A. Holland. "Comparative Unemployment Rates, 1964-66," Monthly 
Labour Review, April 1967, pp. 18-20. 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, Economics and Statistics Depart- 
ment. OECD Economic Outlook, First issue, July 1967 (semiannually, July and 
December), OECD, Publications Office, 2 rue André-Pascal, Paris 16,France. $3.80 an 
issue; $9, introductory offer, 4 issues (first issue free of charge). Each number 
will contain a general survey of latest economic trends in OECD countries; from 
time to time, the journal will contain special studies by members of the Department 
or other parts of the Organisation designed to assist the interpretation of economic 
trends. 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Technical Change and Manpower 
Planning: Coordination at Enterprise Level. Solomon Barkin (editor). Paris, 1967. 
287 pp. [Industrial relations aspects of manpower policy, 4] 

"Selected Bibliography With Special Reference to Economic Development," Pakistan Develop- 
ment Review, Spring 1967, pp. 118-140. 





























WESTERN EUROPE 


REGIONAL 
Fisher, Malcolm R. Wage Determination inan Integrating Europe. Leyden, Netherlands, 
A, W. Sijthoff, 1966. 104 pp. [European Aspects, ser. B: Economics 6] 
Zarka, Claude. "Policies for Promoting Labour Mobility in Selected Western European 
Countries," International Labour Review, June 1967, pp. 509-524. 








CANADA 
"Equality of Opportunity and Pluralism inaFederal System: The Canadian Experiment," 
International Labour Review, May 1967, pp. 381-416. 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Manpower Policies and Programmes 
in Canada, [Paris, 1966] 160 pp. [ OECD reviews of manpower and social policies, 4] 








GERMANY , FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
Kaufmann, Frangois Xavier. "Psychological Aspects of Social Security in the Federal 
Republic of Germany," Bulletin of the International Social Security Association, 
July-August 1966, pp. 298-301. 
Tins, Hans. "Sickness Insurance Benefits inthe Federal Republic of Germany," Bulletin 
of the International Social Security Association, September-October 1966, pp. 
339-354, 








ITALY 
"Employment in Italy During the Last Fifteen Years," Italy: Documents and Notes, 


1967 No. 1, pp. 7-10. 
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NETHERLANDS 
"Earnings of Employees With Completed University Training, 1965," Maandschrift, June 


1967, PP. 579-583. 


PORTUGAL 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Economic Surveys: Portugal, 


1966. Paris, 1966. 54 pp. 





UNITED KINGDOM 

Clark, Garfield. Industrial Relations inaBritishCarFactory. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1967. 100 pp. [Department of Applied Economic, Occasional Papers 9] 

"Earnings of Administrative, Technical and Clerical Workers, October 1966," Ministry 
of Labour Gazette (London), March 1967, pp. 210-213. 

Goodman, J. F. B. “Strikes in the United Kingdom: Recent Statistics and Trends," 
International Labour Review, May 1967, pp. 465-481. 

Wootton, Graham. Workers, Unions and the State. New York, Schocken Books, 1956. 


173 pp. 














EASTERN EUROPE AND U.S.S.R. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Social Policy in Czechoslovakia. Prague, National Social Security Office [1966]. 


63 ppe [No. 2, 1966] 





U.S.S.R. 
Dobb, Maurice H. Soviet Economic Development Since 1917. 6th ed. London, Routledge 
& K. Paul [1966] 515 pp. 
Nash, Edmind. "Western Influences on the U.S.S.R.'s New Incentives System," Monthly 
Labour Review, April 1967, pp. 37-40. 








NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


REGIONAL 
Mason, Edward S. Economic Development in India and Pakistan. [Cambridge, Mass. | 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard University, 1966. 67 pp. [Occasional 
Papers in International Affairs, No. 13] 
Thompson, Jack H. (editor). Modernization of the Arab World. Princeton, N. J., Van 


Nostrand [1966]. 249 pp. [New perspectives in political science, 11] 
GREECE 


Nugent, Jeffrey B. "Economic Thought, Investment Criteria, and Development Strategies 
in Greece--A Postwar Survey," Economic Development and Cultural Change, April 
1967, pp. 331-335. 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Economic Surveys: Greece. 
[Paris, 1967] 52 pp. 








INDIA 
India, Ministry of Labour, Directorate General of Employment and Training, Employment 


and Rehabilitation. Occupational Pattern in India (Private Sector), 1963. [1967] 





59 pp. 
IRAQ 
International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Iraq on the Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Employment of the Disabled. Geneva, 1966. 43 pp. [ IL0/0TA/ 
Iraq/R.12] 
JORDAN 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan on the Further Development of the Manpower Assessment Programme. Geneva, 


1966. 12 pp. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
American University (Washington, D.C.), Foreign Areas Studies Division. Area Handbook 
for Saudi Arabia. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966. 371 pp. 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
O'Brien, Patrick K, The Revolution in Egypt's Economic System: From Private Enter- 
prise to Socialism, 1952-1965. London, Oxford University Press, 1966. 354 pp. 








AFRICA 


BOSTWANA 
Great Britain, Central Officeof Information. Botswana. NewYork, British Information 


Services, 1966. 32 pp. 


KENYA 
Akers, Howard A. "Kenya Stressing Development of Its African Farming Areas," Foreign 


Agriculture, October 10, 1966, p. 1l. 


LESOTHO 
Great Britain, Central Office of Information. Lesotho. New York, British Information 


Services, 1966. 31 pp. 


MAURITIUS 
Mauritius, Central Statistical Office. The Census of Industrial Production, 1964, 


Port Louis, Government Printer, September 1965. 33 pp. 
Mauritius, Ministry of Labour. Report, 1965. Port Louis, Government Printer, 1966, 
70 pp. 








MOROCCO 
American Universities Field Staff. The Moroccan Economy inPerspective. By Charles F, 
Gallagher. New York, 1966. 13 pp. [Reports Service: North Africa Series, 





Vol. 12, No. 1] 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The Economic Development of 
Morocco; Report of a Mission Organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at the Request of the Government of Morocco, Baltimore, Johns 


Hopkins Press [1966]. 336 pp. 











NIGERIA 
Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Labour. Report, 1962/63. Lagos, Federal Ministry of 


Information, 1966. 49 pp. 
----, Social Welfare Division. Annual Report, 1962/64. Lagos, Federal Ministry of 


Information [1966] 17 pp. 








SOMALI REPUBLIC 
American Universities FieldStaff. A Religious Nationalist inSomalia. By E, A. Bayne. 
New York, 1966. 7 pp. [Reports Service: North Africa Series, Vol. 13, No. 3] 
Somali Republic, Ministry of Health and Labour, Department of Labour. The Manpower 
Situation in Somalia, By Shyarn Behari Lal Nigan. Mogadiscio, 1965. 311 pp. 








TUNISIA ‘ F 
Tunisia, Secrétariat d'Etat au Plan et a 1'Economie Nationale. L'Emploi en Tunisie, 
situation de l'emploi en 1963 & 1964, perspectives 1965-1966. Enqu€te emploi, 


1964, Tunis, Imprimeur du Nord, December 1965. 139 pp. 








ZAMBIA 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas). Zambia: An Economic Survey. 


Lusaka, 1966. 34 pp. 
Hunter, Guy. "The Unification of Zambia's Two Economies," Optima, June 1966, pp. 109- 


118, 
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AUSTRALIA 

Australia, Department of Works. Conspectus of Workers' Compensation Acts in Australia, 
1967. Hawthorn, Victoria [1967]. 43 leaves. 

Choularton, K. "Case Studies on Wage Incentives: No. 3," Personnel Practice Bulletin 
(Australia), March 1967, pp. 39-48. 

Foenander, Orwell de R. Shop Stewards and Shop Committees; A Study in Trade Unionism 
and Industrial Relations in Australia. Carlton, Australia, Melbourne University 
Press; New York, Cambridge University Press, 1965. 156 pp. 

Isaac, J. E., andG. W. Ford (editors). Australian Labour Economics: Readings. Mel- 
bourne, Sun Books [1967]. 452 pp. (Pt. 1. Wage Policy; Pt. 2. The Work Force) 

Monie, P. M. "Job Satisfaction of Female Employees in the Clothing Industry [Aus- 
tralia]: Case StudyNo. 3,"" Personnel Practice Bulletin (Australia), March 1967, 
pp. 16-26. 

Oxnam, Desmond W. "Issues inIndustrial Conflict: Australian Experience, 1913-1963," 
Journal of Industrial Relations, March 1967, pp. 13-25. 

Vickers, B. H. "The Financial Effects of Labour Turnover," Personnel Practice Bulletin 
(Australia), March 1967, pp. 65-67. 

















CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee. Mainland China in the World Economy. Hear- 


ings...90th Cong., Ist sess., April 5, 10-12, 1967. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967. 248 pp. 





CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 
Hepler, Chester W. "More About the Brain Drain," Industry of Free China, May 1967, 


pp. 16-20. 





INDONESIA 
Hawkins, Everett D. "Job Inflation in Indonesia," Asian Survey, May 1966, pp. 264-275. 





JAPAN 
Japan's Growing Role in Development Assistance. Washington, United States-Japan Trade 
Council, Inc., 1967. 7 pp. 
Kotono, T. "Some Aspects of the Labour Market in Japan," Journal of Industrial Re- 
lations (Sidney, Australia), March 1966, pp. 53-67. 


Tsujimura, Kotan. Employment Structure and Labor's Relative Share. Tokyo, In- 
stitute of Management and Labor Studies, 1965. 53 pp. [Management and Labor 


Studies, English Series No. 14] 








KOREA, SOUTH 
Federation of Korean Trade Unions, Activities Report for 1966. [Seoul, 1966| 185 pp. 
Korea (Republic) Economic Planning Board. The Second Five-Year Economic Development 
Plan, 1967-1971. Seoul, 1966. 240 pp. 








MALAYSIA 
International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Malaysia on Decasualization 
of Dock Labour in the Port of Penang. Geneva, 1966. 79 pp. [ ILO/TAP /Malaysia 


/R. 20] 








OKINAWA 
Irvine, Reed J. “Are Wages in Okinawa Depressed?" Oriental Economist, May 1967, 


pp. 309-311. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


REGIONAL 

Branco, Paul. "Land Reform: The Answer to Latin American Agricultural Development," 
Journal of Inter-American Studies, April 1967, pp. 225-235. 

Pan American Union, Department of Economic Affairs. Latin America: Problems and 
Perspectives of Economic Development, 1963-64. Baltimore, Published for the 
Organization of American States by Johns Hopkins Press [1966]. 242 pp. 

Sternitzke, Donald L. The Raw Materials Problem in Latin American Economic Develop- 
ment. Tucson, University of Arizona, College of Business and Public Administration, 
Division of Economic and Business Research, 1966. 50 pp. 

United Nations, Economic. Commission for Latin America. The Process of Industrial 
Development in Latin America. New York, 1966. 272 pp. [ECN.12/716/Rev. | 
Wingo, Lowdon, Jr. "Recent Patterns of Urbanization Among Latin American Countries," 

Urban Affairs Quarterly, March 1967, pp. 81-109. 























CHILE 
Alberti S., Augustin. "Vocational Training inChile," International Labour Review, May 


1967, pp. 452-464. 





ECUADOR 
American University (Washington, D.C.), Foreign Areas Studies Division. Area _Hand- 
book for Ecuador. By Edwin E, Erickson and others. Washington, U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1966. 561 pp. 





PERU 
International Labour Office. Informe al Gobierno de la Repiiblica del Perf sobre la 
adaptacién y_readaptacién profesionales y el empleo de los invdlidos. Geneva, 
1966. 45 pp. [OIT/OTA/Peru/R.10} 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores del Peri, Actualidad Economica del Pera, 1966. 
Lima, January-February 1967. 73 pp. 











VENEZUELA 

Levy, Fred D., Jr. “Economic Planning in Venezuela,"' Yale Economic Essays, Spring 
1967, pp. 273-321. 

U.S. Bureau of International Commerce. Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. By 

Louis J. Murphy. Washington, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1967. 30 pp. 

[OBR 67-2, Jan. 1967] 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding living quarters allow- 





ances should be directed to the Bureau of Labor 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. 


Statistics, 
Explanation of changes in 


allowance rates fromonetime period to another isnot available. 


The following table presents recent re- 
visions to the living quarters allow- 
ances established by the U.S. Department 
of State for the use of Federal agencies 
having civilian personnel stationed 
abroad. The complete list of allowances 
was published in the May 1967 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad, along with an 
explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules and 
the limitations to the published allow- 
ance schedules. Revisions are published 
quarterly in the August, November, and 
February issues. 

The allowance schedule is established 
with relation tothree factors: Salary, 
family size, and the cost of housing. 
The allowances are based upon the average 
cost of housing for each salary group 
and family class. 

The table presents living quarters 
allowances for thefollowing four salary 
groups: 





Approximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


Group 2...... $15 ,000-$25 ,999 
Group 3...... 9,000- 14,999 
Group 4...... 6,000- 8,999 
Group 5...... Under 6,000 


The prescribed allowance for Group l, 
which includes only chiefs of mission 
and ambassadors, is double the primary 
“with family" rate for Group 2. 

The table shows two basic allowance 
rates: The "without family" rate and the 
primary "with family" rate. The "with- 
out family" rate is payable to an em- 
ployee living alone. The primary "with 
family" rate is payable to an employee 
who has one family member living with him. 
In addition, the following supplements 
are payable to an employee who has more 
than one family member living with him: 


Total persons in Additional annual 


dwelling allowance 
3-4 persons......... $200 
5-6 persons......... 400 
7 persons or more... 600 


There is no correlation between the 
living quarters allowances and the cost- 
of-living indexes compiled by the U.S. 
Department of State. At many posts where 
the cost of living, excluding quarters, 
is well below the Washington level, there 
exist relatively high housing costs be- 
cause of severe housing shortages. 





Living Quarters Allowances in Foreign Posts, 
by Salary Group, July 1967 





With family status Without family status 





Post and country Group | Group | Group Group | Group | Group 
2 3 4 2 3 . 





Bangalore, Indid..cccccccceceeee! $1,400 | $1,200 $900 $1,200 | $1,000 $700 
Bangkok, Thailand....ecccesceeee| 3,700 3,300 2,900 3,000 2,600 2,400 
Bombay, Indid.cccosccccccscceess| 2,900 2,500 1,900 2,500 1,700 1,300 
Brussels, Belgium..csccccccceese| 3,400 | 3,000 | 2,400 2,700 | 1,900 | 1,700 
Chiengmai, Thailand. .cccccccccce 2,400 2,200 2,100 2,100 1,800 1,300 


Cologne, GOYMANY 6s csssccssocccic 2,000 1,800 1,600 1,800 1,400 1,200 
Concepcion, Chile...csccssccecee| 4,100 3,800 2,700 3,200 2,400 1,700 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles...| 3,400 | 2,800 | 2,800 2,800 | 2,200 | 2,200 
Dusseldorf, Germany...ccecceseeee| 2,000 1,800 1,600 1,800 1,400 1,200 
Geneva, Switzerland...escesceeses| 3,700 | 3,400 | 2,400 3,100 | 1,900 


Goteborg, Sweden...cesccseceseees| 2,800 | 2,800 | 2,000 2,300 | 1,800 
Guadalajara, Mexico...ceccesesee| 1,900 | 1,600 | 1,400 1,600 | 1,100 
Hamilton, Bermuda...escececeeees| 2,800 | 2,800 | 2,000 2,400 | 1,900 
Hanover, Germany.escesccceceeses| 2,000 | 1,800 | 1,600 1,800 | 1,400 
Heidelberg, Germany...eesceeeeeee| 2,000 | 1,800 | 1,600 1,800 | 1,600 


Hermosillo, Mexico...sesceseeees| 3,000 | 3,000 | 2,200 2,400 | 2,200 
Hong: RONG sé 90's 6660's s.s so 0's'6 0000661 e900 3,800 3,200 3,100 2,800 
Hyderabad, India....sceccceeeees| 1,400 | 1,200 900 1,000 
Karlsruhe, Germany....ccccceseses| 2,200 | 2,000 | 1,600 1,400 
Keflavik-Grindavik, Iceland.....| 1,900 | 1,900 | 1,700 1,200 


Kobe-Osaka, Japan....sescseseses| 3,100 | 2,500 | 1,900 1,700 
Lima, Perucccccccccccccccsccccee| 4,100 3,800 3,000 2,300 
Mannhein, GOTMANYe's:u 58.0 cd cesieces 2,000 1,800 1,600 1,600 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico..ccccceseee| 3,800 3,400 2,900 2,500 
Monterrey, MexicO..ccccccesccees| 2,200 1,700 1,500 


New Delhi, India..ccccccceseseee| 2,500 1,700 1,500 
Nurnberg, Germany...escceseeeeee| 2,000 1,600 1,400 
Palermo, Italy.cccccccccccccccce| 25700 1,800 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti..ccescccee| 3,000 2,100 
Reykjavik, Iceland...seccceeccee| 3,300 1,900 


Santiago, MUEEOsSiwese seuss sebee 4,100 2,400 
Stockholm, Sweden...ccccecececee| 3,900 2,000 
Stuttgart, Germany .cecccccccccces 2,300 1,500 
Taichung, Taiwan, China.........| 2,000 1,300 
Tainan, Taiwan, China......eeee-| 1,800 1,100 


Taipei, Taiwan, China.....eeeeee| 2,700 2,000 
Thessaloniki, Greece...ececceeee| 3,000 1,700 
Tunis, TUNLBIO «6:5 0000000040 00:08% 2,900 1,600 
Turin, BUREN Sse b ou Vebss cue nwes so 3,500 2,200 
Valencia, Spain....ccccccccccscee| 25700 1,800 


Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed »elow may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64106; 219 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102, 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No,: 

241. Austria. 40 cents, 274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 240. Mexico. 45 cents. 
309. Brazil. 45 cents. 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents, 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 
298, Ethiopia. 40 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189. Honduras. 30 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cents. 


303. India. 50 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents. 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 


221. Iraq. 30 cents. 270. U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
290. Laos. 40 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
304, Lebanon. 50 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
297. Libya. 30 cents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents. 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. BLS Bulletin 1497, 60 cents. 

LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65, BLS Bulletin 


1518. 30 cents. 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 


STUDY. Sl. 
Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C, 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 
Brazil. BLS Report 191. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Chile. BLS Report 224, Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
248, The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302. How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--5l countries. 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. 


PRINCIPAL. CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. BLS Report 311. 
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